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outsiders who happened to meet him. There is
a curious anecdote told by some one who met
Arthur Hallam travelling with his father on the
Continent only a short time before his sudden
death. The narrator says that he saw with a
certain satisfaction how mercilessly the young man
criticised and exposed his father's statements, re-
membering how merciless the father had often
been in dealing summarily with the arguments
and statements of his own contemporaries, One
asks oneself in vain what the magnetic charm of
his presence and temperament can have been.
It was undoubtedly there, and yet it seems wholly
irrecoverable. The same is true, in a different
region, with the late Mr. W. E. Henley. His
literary performances, with the exception of sonic
half-a-dozen poetical pieces, have no great per-
manent value. His criticisms were vehement and
complacent, but represent no great delicacy of
analysis nor breadth of view. His treatment of
Stevenson, considering the circumstances of the
case, was ungenerous and irritable. Yet those
who were brought into close contact with Henley
recognised something magnanimous, noble, and
fiery about him, which evoked a passionate de-
votion. I remember shortly before his death
reading an appreciation of his work by a faithful
admirer, who described him as "another Dr.
Johnson/1 and speaking of his critical judgment,